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REGIONAL  OVERVIEW 


The  Latin  American  Economy  in  1989 

Latin  America's  trade  with  the  world  grew  more  slowly  than  world 
trade  in  1989,  despite  strong  efforts  by  newly  democratic 
governments  in  the  region  to  stimulate  private  enterprise,  promote 
nontraditional  exports,  and  attract  new  capital  and  technology. 
Bucking  a  deeply  entrenched  tradition  of  relying  on  the  state  to 
provide  all  the  answers  calls  for  political  courage  and  skill,  yet 
leaders  in  nearly  all  the  countries  in  the  region  are  committed  to 
this  course  of  action.   This  stance  represents  a  change  of 
attitude  in  Latin  America  that  will  require  time,  however,  to 
produce  the  desired  results.   At  the  same  time,  it  creates  a 
dilemma  because  per  capita  incomes  in  the  region  are  continuing  to 
decline  and  voters  want  evidence  that  the  new  trade  and  investment 
policies  will  start  paying  off  for  them  very  soon. 

Attitudes  favoring  domestic  economic  reform  in  Latin  America  are 
the  product  of  necessity  as  much  as  of  anything  else.   There  is 
now  general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  international  competition 
for  foreign  direct  investment  is  intensifying,  and  even  the 
upper-middle  income  countries  have  to  seek  it  aggressively.   This 
in  turn  means  implementing  credible  economic  reforms,  including 
curbing  inflation,  getting  rid  of  subsidies,  reforming  tax 
policies,  liberalizing  imports,  and  providing  adequate  protection 
for  industrial  property. 

Countries  furthest  along  in  the  economic  reform  process  — 
particularly  Chile,  Mexico  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  Bolivia  —  are 
also  the  ones  experiencing  higher  rates  of  growth  in  their 
international  trade.   Mexico's  progress  is  impressive  to  Americans 
because  it  has  the  second  largest  economy  in  the  region  after 
Brazil  and  because  it  impacts  directly  on  domestic  U.S.  policies, 
notably  drugs,  immigration,  and  even  the  environment.   Mexico's 
combined  trade  with  the  world  jumped  17  percent  in  1989,  and  it 
should  increase  about  the  same  amount  this  year. 

Chile,  with  a  population  of  13  million  compared  with  Mexico's  85 
million  and  a  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  a  little  more  than 
one-tenth  the  size  of  Mexico's,  turned  in  the  best  economic 
performance  in  the  region  by  far  in  1989.   Its  trade  with  the 
world  jumped  18  percent,  with  nontraditional  exports  paving  the 
way  and  Chilean  products  entering  new  markets  around  the  world. 

Peru  had  the  worst  economic  performance  in  the  region.   Its 
unwillingness  to  undertake  tough  economic  reforms  has  contributed 
to  a  spiraling  loss  of  confidence  by  the  Peruvian  business 
community  and  economic  recession  accompanied  by  a  sluggish  trade 
performance,  and  an  absence  of  new  investment.   The  new  government 
of  Peru  faces  extraordinary  challenges,  including  instability 
caused  by  "narco-guerrilla"  activities. 
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Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Venezuela  have  adopted  policies  to 
liberalize  trade  and  investment,  but  with  insufficient  concomitant 
domestic  reforms  thus  far  to  ensure  their  success.   Great 
importance  is  attached  to  the  success  of  the  reform  policies  of 
Brazil's  new  president,  for  Brazil  is  a  leading  force  in  the 
continent  of  South  America  and  whatever  occurs  there  is  bound  to 
directly  affect  the  outcome  of  the  economic  policies  of  its 
neighbors. 

Brazil  also  is  perceived  to  be  the  key  to  economic  integration  of 
the  Southern  Cone  countries  in  the  region,  a  process  that  has 
faltered.   Lack  of  strong  positive  results  is  in  turn  contributing 
to  a  growing  sense  of  isolation  from  the  world  economy  among  Latin 
American  leaders. 

Latin  America's  Exports 

While  Latin  America's  trade  has  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  region's  exports  continued  a  three-year  recovery  and 
stand  now  6  percent  above  their  pre-debt  crisis  level  of  1981. 
Higher  world  prices  for  oil,  iron  ore,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc 
helped  several  countries.   Argentina  benefitted  from  higher  prices 
for  corn  and  wheat,  but  Brazil  suffered  from  lower  soybean 
prices.   Lower  prices  for  several  tropical  products  —  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  bananas  —  were  a  setback  for  Colombia,  Brazil, 
Ecuador,  and  several  smaller  Caribbean  Basin  economies.   Latin 
America's  exports  should  grow  more  slowly  in  1990,  at  about  4 
percent  compared  with  7  percent  in  1989. 

Latin  America's  Imports 

Latin  America's  global  imports  also  continued  to  recover,  but  at 
$90  billion  they  are  still  running  well  below  their  level  of  $105 
billion  in  1981.   Nearly  all  of  the  region's  import  growth  is  due 
to  Mexico,  which  is  the  largest  importer  and  is  pursuing  strongly 
expansionist  import  policies.   Beyond  this,  import  performance 
varied  widely,  with  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia 
experiencing  large  increases  and  Venezuela  and  Argentina 
undergoing  substantial  reductions.   A  reversal  in  trend  in  both 
the  growth  and  declining  countries  is  expected  this  year. 

Latin  America's  Trade  Balance 

A  concerted  effort  to  boost  exports  everywhere,  combined  with  a 
strong  tendency  in  some  countries  to  delay  import  liberalization 
in  order  to  head  off  domestic  disequilibrium,  continued  to  produce 
a  hefty  regional  trade  surplus  —  on  the  order  of  $20  billion 
compared  with  an  overall  deficit  before  the  onset  of  the  debt 
crisis.   All  of  the  South  American  countries  posted  a  trade 
surplus;  Mexico  swung  into  deficit  for  the  first  time  in  several 
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years,  while  the  Caribbean  Basin  countries  were  unable  to  boost 
their  global  exports  enough  to  ease  a  persistent,  large  trade 
deficit.   While  running  a  large  trade  surplus  may  ease 
international  concerns  about  the  basic  credit  worthiness  of  Latin 
America,  it  is  proving  to  be  not  enough  to  prevent  a  substantial, 
continuing  net  outflow  of  resources  from  the  region  apart  from 
Mexico.   This  serves  as  a  strong  reminder  that  trade  performance 
by  itself  cannot  provide  the  key  to  sustained,  solid  economic 
growth  for  Latin  America. 

U.S.  Trade  with  Latin  America 

Results  for  1989  confirm  an  inescapable  basic  trend  that  while  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  the  region's  major  trading  partner, 
Latin  America's  trading  importance  to  the  United  States  is  slowly 
declining.   Once  again,  the  clear  exception  is  Mexico,  which,  with 
Canada,  is  the  primary  focus  of  U.S.  attention  in  the  hemisphere. 
Two-thirds  of  Mexico's  combined  trade  is  now  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  steady  growth  of  Mexico's  "maquiladora"  program 
along  the  border  with  the  United  States  will  help  to  ensure  that 
this  continues.   Mexico's  growing  ties  to  the  United  States  in 
trade  and  investment  is  another  factor  contributing  to  the  feeling 
of  economic  isolation  in  South  America. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  the  Caribbean  Basin  countries  are  experiencing 
the  benefits  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI)  launched  by 
the  United  States  in  1984,  which  included  special  trade  and 
investment  incentives  as  well  as  stepped  up  aid  to  the  region. 
Two-way  trade  increased  sharply  in  1989,  with  U.S.  exports  up  2  0 
percent  and  imports  up  12  percent,  while  the  Caribbean  Basin's 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  fell  off  sharply,  despite 
preferential  access  programs  of  the  European  Community  (Lome)  and 
Canada  (Caribcan) .   These  trade  results  reflect  ongoing  new 
investments  by  U.S.  firms  that  serve  to  stimulate  U.S.  exports  of 
capital  equipment  while  enhancing  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for 
new  Caribbean  products.   Current  CBI  trade  trends  are  expected  to 
continue  in  199  0,  but  at  a  slightly  slower  pace. 

In  South  America,  where  by  far  the  largest  long-term  market 
potential  exists,  the  United  States  continues  to  hold  the  major 
share  of  imports.   What  is  increasingly  overlooked  is  that  U.S. 
competitors  are  investing  in  the  region  in  spite  of  the  rather 
somber  outlook,  and  this  is  going  to  have  a  major  impact  on 
trading  patterns  and,  more  particularly,  on  the  long-term  U.S. 
share  of  the  market.   U.S.  exports  to  South  America  declined  4 
percent  in  1989,  reversing  a  three-year  trend,  with  declines  in 

six  countries  and  an  increase  in  only  four  Brazil,  Chile, 

Colombia  and  Uruguay. 
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But  the  trade  trends  have  to  be  assessed  within  the  broader 
context  of  declining  U.S.  investment  in  the  region,  which  is  the 
real  key  to  the  United  States'  long-term  share  of  the  market. 
They  should  also  be  assessed  in  terms  of  their  composition.   An 
increasing  percentage  of  U.S.  trade  with  the  region  is 
intra-company  trade  among  the  multinational  corporations,  while 
smaller  U.S.  new-to-market  firms  are  either  denied  entry  or  lack 
sufficient  trade  finance  to  penetrate  the  market.   Compounding  the 
problem  on  the  one  hand  is  a  general  desire  by  U.S.  banks, 
particularly  the  regional  banks,  to  disengage  from  the  region,  and 
on  the  other  hand  an  inability  on  the  part  of  U.S.  firms  to  obtain 
a  proportionate  share  of  new  business  generated  by  loans  from  the 
World  Bank  and  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

The  United  States  ran  a  $9  billion  trade  deficit  with  Latin 
America  in  1989,  representing  a  small  and  declining  share  of  its 
global  trade  deficit.   The  U.S.  deficit  with  each  of  the  four 
major  countries  —  Mexico,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Argentina  — 
will  continue  this  year,  but  in  itself  is  not  a  major  factor  in 
shaping  U.S.  bilateral  economic  relations  with  them.   Of  greater 
importance  is  that  these  countries  open  up  their  markets  as 
economic  adjustment  proceeds,  particularly  to  new  U.S  technology 
and  to  smaller  U.S.  firms.   On  the  U.S.  side,  adeguate  trade 
finance  must  be  made  available  and  firms  must  be  willing  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  seeking  longer  term  business  opportunities, 
which  selectively  exist  in  the  region. 
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ARGENTINA 

Total  Trade  Trends 

Argentine  exports  grew  modestly  in  1989,  while  imports  dropped 
significantly.   The  resulting  trade  account  surplus  of  $5.4  billion 
was  about  30  percent  larger  than  in  1988.   The  poor  domestic 
economic  performance  contributed  significantly  to  this  fairly  large 
trade  surplus,  which  cannot  continue  without  damaging  Argentina's 
future  capacity  to  grow. 

Overall,  exports  increased  by  over  3  percent  to  about  $9.5  billion. 
The  principal  growth  was  in  metal  product  exports,  which  advanced 
substantially  with  steel  products  leading  the  way.   These  product 
lines  represent  about  10  percent  of  all  Argentine  exports  and  grew 
about  60  percent.   Other  export  items  that  registered  fairly  good 
growth  were  meat,  electrical  machinery,  energy  products,  and 
transport  manufactures. 

On  the  other  hand,  grains  and  other  agricultural  products,  which 
represent  about  60  percent  of  total  Argentine  exports,  grew  very 
modestly  in  value  terms.   This  limited  improvement  reflected  a 
significant  decline  in  export  volumes  (due  to  a  drought)  which  was 
offset  by  stronger  world  prices. 

Argentine  exports  destined  for  other  Latin  American  markets  showed 
continued  growth  in  1989.   Preliminary  data  indicate  that 
intra-regional  trade  increased  by  41  percent  compared  with  1988  and 
constituted  about  24  percent  of  total  Argentine  exports.   Exports  to 
Brazil  and  Uruguay,  particularly  of  industrial  goods,  showed 
significant  increases,  while  exports  to  other  markets  showed  only 
modest  growth.   The  export  share  for  these  markets  was  2  5  percent 
for  EC,  12  percent  for  the  United  States,  and  12  percent  for  the 
Soviet  Union.   The  bulk  of  exports  destined  for  Europe  were  grains 
and  meat  products. 

Imports  dropped  sharply  in  1989  (about  18  percent)  to  a  level  not 
seen  since  1985.   The  principal  cause  for  this  decline  was  the 
contraction  in  overall  economic  activity.   GDP  shrunk  by  3  percent 
in  real  terms  in  1988  and  registered  a  further  drop  of  about  7.5 
percent  in  1989.   Inflation,  brought  down  significantly  after 
President  Menem  took  office  on  July  8,  1989,  grew  substantially,  to 
about  5,000  percent  by  year-end. 

Virtually  all  import  categories  suffered  reductions  compared  with 
1988.   However,  intermediate  goods  imports  increased  slightly. 
Capital  goods  imports  dropped  significantly  reflecting  the  rapid 
contraction  in  domestic  investment,  which  reached  its  lowest  ratio 
to  GDP  since  1983  —  about  12  percent. 

Import  liberalization  efforts  continued  in  1989.   The  average  tariff 
rate  declined  to  about  20  percent,  and  the  prohibited  import 
products  list  was  reduced  from  approximately  1,000  to  110 
categories.   These  measures,  combined  with  a  market-based  exchange 
rate  introduced  in  December  1989  should  begin  to  have  a  positive 
impact  on  the  trade  accounts  in  1990. 
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The  immediate  outlook  for  the  Argentine  economy  is  highly  uncertain, 
despite  recent  encouraging  policy  initiatives  to  stabilize  the 
macroeconomic  environment.   On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  foreign 
investment  and  energy  sector  development  laws  offer  a  long  term 
basis  for  new  and  increased  investment  flows.   In  addition,  the 
proposed  modernization  of  major  sectors  of  Argentina's  economy 
through  privatization  is  clearly  a  further  positive  indication  of 
fundamental  restructuring,  for  example,  in  the  telecommunications 
and  transport  sectors.   If  these  policy  directions  are  successful, 
U.S.  companies  will  benefit  from  increased  export  opportunities  over 
the  medium  term. 

In  1990,  Argentina  is  expected  to  generate  another  trade  account 
surplus  of  approximately  $5.5  billion.   Exports  are  expected  to  grow 
about  12  percent,  provided  that  industrial  country  markets  stay 
strong;  grain  export  volumes  recover  from  last  growing  season's 
drought;  export  tax  rates  are  substantially  reduced  or  eliminated; 
and  the  real  exchange  remains  favorable  to  exporters.   After 
reaching  their  lowest  level  since  1985,  imports  are  not  expected  to 
grow  significantly,  because  of  the  recessionary  impact  of  the 
adjustment  program  instituted  in  January  1990  by  the  Argentine 
Government. 

U.S.  Exports  to  Argentina 

Exports  to  Argentina  were  about  $1.04  billion  in  1989,  only  slightly 
lower  (about  $18  million)  than  in  1988.   U.S.  exports  contracted 
substantially  less  than  other  countries'  exports,  resulting  in  a 
somewhat  higher  U.S.  market  share.   The  U.S.  share  has  tended  to 
increase  in  the  last  two  years,  as  price  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
goods  improved.   U.S.  exports  of  aircraft/associated  equipment,  and 
office  machines/associated  parts  performed  quite  well  in  a  generally 
weak  Argentine  domestic  market.   Prospects  for  U.S.  exporters  in 
oil/gas  field  equipment,  telecommunications  equipment,  electronic 
components,  and  food  processing/packaging  equipment  should  be  good 
in  the  next  few  years. 

U.S.  Imports  from  Argentina 

Imports  from  Argentina  contracted  by  about  3  percent  to  a  level  of 
less  than  $1.4  billion.   The  U.S.  share  of  Argentine  exports 
decreased  slightly  to  about  12  percent.   Leather  remained  the 
largest  imported  product,  but  registered  a  small  drop  in  1989.   On 
the  other  hand,  imports  of  meat  and  petroleum  products  increased. 
Petroleum  product  imports  were  particularly  strong,  growing  by 
nearly  $68  million  in  1989. 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

The  United  States  has  generally  had  trade  deficits  with  Argentina 
since  the  beginning  of  the  "debt  crisis"  in  1982.   In  1989,  its 
trade  balance  with  Argentina  continued  in  this  direction,  with  the 
deficit  reaching  about  $360  million,  slightly  down  from  the  1988 
deficit  of  $391  million.   The  deficit  is  expected  to  increase  in 
1990,  as  U.S.  exports  will  probably  decline  and  imports  will  recover 
to  a  higher  level  than  in  1989. 
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BOLIVIA 


Total  Trade  Trends 

Bolivia's  trade  performance  improved  tremendously  in  1989, 
registering  its  first  trade  surplus  ($110  million)  since  1985. 
Total  exports  increased  by  one-third  to  $725  million,  whereas, 
imports  decreased  12  percent  to  $615  million. 

Bolivia  still  remains  overly  dependent  on  natural  gas  and  mineral 
exports.   However,  the  government  has  emphasized  export 
diversification,  which  resulted  in  $176  million  worth  of 
nontraditional  exports  in  1989. 

Mining  retained  its  position  as  primary  foreign  exchange  earner, 
earning  $327  million.   Last  year  marks  the  full  recovery  of  the 
mining  industry  from  the  major  restructuring  of  1985  in  which  some 
4  0,000  miners  were  put  out  of  work  and  several  mines  were  closed. 
Mineral  production  and  exports  were  substantially  increased  because 
of  both  higher  tin  and  zinc  prices  on  the  world  market  and  increased 
shipments  of  minerals.   It  is  expected  that  minerals  exports  will 
increase  annually  for  the  next  few  years  at  least. 

Bolivia  continues  to  have  difficulties  with  its  natural  gas  exports 
to  Argentina.   Argentina's  delinguency  in  making  timely  payments  for 
Bolivian  gas  shipments  seriously  handicaps  the  Bolivian  Government 
since  these  payments  represent  3  0  percent  of  the  government's  budget 
and  40  percent  of  Bolivia's  total  export  earnings.   The  Paz  Zamora 
administration  attempted  to  make  the  best  of  an  extremely  difficult 
situation  by  negotiating  a  debt-for-debt  swap  with  the  Argentine 
Government.   Bolivia  forgave  Argentina  $300  million  in  short-term 
debt  owed  for  natural  gas  shipments  in  exchange  for  $800  million  in 
long-term  debt  that  Bolivia  owed  Argentina.   The  Bolivian  Government 
is  seeking  financing  for  a  proposed  pipeline  with  Brazil,  which,  if 
obtained,  will  lead  to  a  substantial  increase  in  natural  gas 
exports. 

The  new  administration,  under  the  leadership  of  Jaime  Paz  Zamora, 
took  office  in  August  1989,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  make  any  major 
changes  in  trade  and  investment  policies  in  the  immediate  future. 
President  Paz  Zamora  quickly  expressed  his  intent  to  carry  on  the 
tenets  of  the  1985  New  Economic  Policy.   This  policy  calls  for 
liberal  trade  and  investment  policies  and  tight  monetary  policies 
aimed  at  containing  inflation,  which  in  1985  reached  a  peak  of 
20,000  percent.   While  these  policies  have  been  extremely  successful 
at  holding  down  inflation,  they  also  have  hindered  economic 
expansion.   For  the  last  three  years,  the  Bolivian  economy  expanded 
at  a  pace  too  slow  to  match  the  population  growth.   The  primary  task 
at  hand  is  to  reactivate  the  economy,  a  feat  which  should  result  in 
greater  two-way  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia. 

U.S.  Exports  to  Bolivia 

For  the  first  time  since  1986,  U.S.  exports  to  Bolivia  did  not 
increase  in  value,  dropping  a  slight  2  percent  in  1989  to  $144 
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million.   More  significant,  however,  was  the  drop  in  the  U.S.  share 
of  Bolivian  imports  from  30  percent  in  1988  to  24  percent  in  1989. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  makeup  of  U.S.  exports  to  Bolivia. 
Wheat  continues  to  be  the  leading  export  largely  due  to  a 
development  assistance  program  run  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development.   The  second  largest  export,  jewelry,  has 
made  fantastic  gains;  the  United  States  exported  no  jewelry  in  198  6, 
$10,000  worth  in  1987,  almost  $1  million  in  1988,  and  an  astounding 
$11.5  million  in  1989.   Civil  engineering  and  contractors'  plant  and 
equipment,  goods  in  great  demand  during  periods  of  economic 
expansion,  remain  the  third  largest  export  from  the  United  States, 
but  the  value  of  these  exports  dropped  27  percent  from  1988, 
following  a  14  percent  decline  in  1988.   This  downward  trend  should 
reverse  itself  if  the  Paz  Zamora  administration  is  able  to 
reactivate  the  economy. 

Other  leading  U.S.  exports  that  have  been  gradually  increasing  in 
value  over  the  past  few  years  and  reflect  Bolivia's  newfound 
economic  stability  are  motor  vehicles  for  transportation  of  goods, 
mechanical  handling  equipment,  internal  combustion  engines,  and 
tractors. 


U.S.  Imports  from  Bolivia 

U.S.  imports  from  Bolivia  registered  a  slight  increase  of  3  percent 
to  $120  million  in  1989.   The  level  of  imports  from  Bolivia  has  been 
erratic  throughout  the  decade,  depending  on  the  international  market 
price  for  its  few  major  exports  of  tin,  gold,  wood,  and  ores.   Tin 
exports  continued  their  recovery  since  the  tin  market  crashed, 
registering  a  remarkable  58  percent  increase  to  $45.3  million  in 
1989. 

Despite  a  prolonged  drought,  agricultural  products  maintain  a 
position  of  relative  importance.   Fruits  and  nuts  imports  increased 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year;  coffee  imports  dropped  from  1988, 
but  were  greater  than  any  other  year;   crude  vegetable  materials 
grew  from  a  mere  $4,000  in  imports  in  1986  to  $1.2  million  in  1989. 
Two  agricultural  imports  that  have  been  declining  are  sugar,  down 
from  $2.9  million  in  1986  to  $1.4  million  in  1989,  and  cocoa,  down 
from  $1  million  to  $231,000  over  the  same  time  period. 

It  is  likely  U.S.  imports  from  Bolivia  will  gradually  veer  away  from 
mining  products  because  of  the  government's  emphasis  on  promotion  of 
nontraditional  exports.   There  also  will  likely  be  an  increase  in 
manufactured  goods  due  to  recent  interest  in  establishing 
maquiladora-type  plants. 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

The  United  States  held  a  trade  surplus  with  Bolivia  for  the  third 
consecutive  year.   However,  this  surplus  dropped  slightly  from  $30 
million  in  1988  to  $24  million  in  1989.   The  United  States  probably 
will  maintain  a  trade  surplus  with  Bolivia  as  Bolivian  import  demand 
increases  and  the  United  States  continues  to  be  the  primary  supplier, 
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BRAZIL 


Total  Trade  Trends 

Brazil's  new  president,  Fernando  Collor,  unveiled  a  sweeping  economic 
reform  package  on  March  16,  1990,  designed  to  restructure  Brazil's 
ailing  economy,  including  a  public  sector  deficit  exceeding  $100 
billion  and  an  inflation  rate  approaching  2,000  percent  annually. 

The  government's  economic  restructuring  included  a  sharp  reduction  of 
liquidity  in  the  marketplace.   This  dampened  Brazil's  foreign  trade, 
especially  imports,  where  compared  with  1989  levels,  sharp  declines 
were  registered.   Further,  a  drop  in  economic  activity,  especially  in 
transportation,  mining,  and  construction;  an  uncertain  exchange  rate; 
and  a  halt  to  export  subsidies  temporarily  slowed  exports.   They  are 
now  gaining  momentum,  however,  owing  to  current  high  prices  for 
commodities  and  a  25  percent  increase  in  exchange  rates. 

The  Collor  package  also  incorporated  measures  to  abolish  non-tariff 
barriers.   Provided  implementation  of  these  measures  is  administered 
efficiently  (it  began  July  1),  U.S.  trade  with  Brazil  will  increase. 

Brazil's  trade  performance  was  mixed  in  1989,  as  exports  slowed  while 
imports  surged.   The  trade  surplus  fell  to  $16.1  billion,  well  below 
its  record  level  of  $19.2  billion  in  1988.   Economic  disarray  hampered 
exports  (especially  the  overvaluation  of  the  cruzado) ,  reduced  export 
financing  (caused  by  government  budget  constraints) ,  and  caused  severe 
inflation  (1,650  percent  for  the  year).   Cheaper  imports  also 
contributed  to  a  reduced  surplus.   Total  imports  rose  to  $18.3  billion 
last  year,  the  highest  level  since  1982,  spurred  on  by  some  relaxation 
of  import  controls,  steady  industrial  growth,  and  tariff  reductions. 

Total  exports  of  $34.4  billion  surpassed  1988  levels  by  less  than  2 
percent.   Increases  were  registered  for  iron  ore,  soybeans,  minerals 
(especially  tin) ,  chemicals,  cotton,  pulp  and  paper,  and  manufactured 
goods.   These  benefitted  mostly  from  higher  world  prices.   The 
increases,  however,  were  largely  offset  by  declines  in  the  1989  export 
earnings  for  orange  juice,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  resulting  from 
higher  world  production,  weaker  demand,  and  lower  prices.   Brazil  lost 
approximately  $350  million  in  coffee  exports  with  the  ending  of  the 
economic  mechanism  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  (ICA)  and  the 
subsequent  drop  in  world  coffee  prices. 

Unlike  1988,  when  the  government's  policy  of  mini-devaluations  were 
crucial  in  maintaining  export  competitiveness,  officials  did  not 
pursue  a  neutral  exchange  rate  policy  for  exporters  in  1989.   The 
government's  "summer  plan,"  partially  designed  to  curb  inflation,  hurt 
exports  by  freezing  the  exchange  rate  and  temporarily  eliminating 
export  financing.   Manufacturers,  especially  auto,  textile,  and 
footwear,  blamed  their  foreign  exchange  losses  on  a  25  to  40  percent 
overvaluation  of  the  cruzado.   Manufacturers  also  suffered  from  weaker 
price  competitiveness  caused  by  higher  production  costs,  resulting 
from  spiralling  inflation.   In  the  commodities  area,  some  exporters 
held  back  exports  due  to  the  exchange  rate  gap. 
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The  pace  of  Brazil's  exports  for  1990  and  beyond  will  largely  depend 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Collor  reforms  in  restructuring  the 
economy.   They  call  for  cutting  inflation  to  zero;  changing  the  8 
percent  fiscal  deficit  to  a  2  percent  surplus;  privatizing  parastatal 
enterprises;  abolishing  export  subsidies;  installing  a  free  exchange 
rate;  and  liberalizing  Brazil's  restrictive  trade  practices. 

Trade  liberalization  is  viewed  as  one  of  the  linchpins  of  the  Collor 
government's  goal  to  integrate  Brazil  with  the  market  economies  of  its 
major  Western  trading  partners.   Consequently,  on  July  1,  all 
non-tariff  barriers  (except  the  informatics  market  reserve)  were 
abolished,  including  company  and  sectoral  import  quotas,  the 
prohibited  list,  and  nontransparent  discretionary  mechanisms  used  to 
restrict  import  licenses.   Customs  tariffs  should  henceforth  be  the 
principal  instrument  used  to  regulate  imports.   The  result  should 
reflect  an  increase  in  U.S. -Brazil  trade  flows  over  the  next  12  months. 

Additional  considerations  that  may  affect  Brazil's  exports  in  the  near 
to  medium  term  are  the  likelihood  of  further  exchange  rate  changes  and 
the  possibility  of  a  large  devaluation;  the  limited  availability  of 
export  financing;  a  successful  privatization  program;  a  possible  5  to 
6  percent  drop  in  world  commodity  prices;  and  the  government's  plan  to 
abolish  tax  incentives  and  subsidies  for  exports.   Over  the  longer 
term,  Brazil's  economic  integration  agreement  with  Argentina  may  help 
to  revitalize  the  economy  of  southern  Brazil,  especially  in  the 
electrical  machinery  and  chemical  products  sectors. 

CACEX,  formerly  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil, 
forecast  a  drop  in  exports  for  1990  to  $33.0  billion  and  a  trade 
surplus  of  only  $10.1  billion.   (The  Collor  regime  has  replaced  CACEX 
with  DECEX,  a  new  organization  housed  in  the  Ministry  of  Economy.) 

The  actual  surplus  may  be  lower  than  $10.1  billion,  considering  the 
recessionary  effect  of  the  recent  economic  reforms.   Elimination  of 
all  export  tax  incentives,  except  for  existing  BEFIEX  contracts,  will 
have  a  temporary  dampening  effect  on  exports,  but  ultimately  the 
government  hopes  to  counterbalance  this  effect  by  a  free  floating 
exchange  rate.   A  poor  soybean  harvest  and  lower  world  commodity 
prices  may  result  in  $500  million  to  $600  million  in  lost  sales.   The 
new  state  value  added  tax  (ICMS)  may  also  dampen  exports  by  making 
them  more  costly. 

Global  imports  surged  25  percent  in  1989,  compared  with  1988.   The 
big-ticket  items  were  machinery,  other  capital  equipment,  and  raw 
materials.   The  overvalued  cruzado  stimulated  such  imports,  and  demand 
was  supported  by  steady  industrial  recovery,  after  May.   Further, 
local  shortfalls  caused  increased  imports  of  fuel  and  food. 

In  1989,  the  government  also  reduced  restrictions  on  many  imports 
essential  to  plant  modernization,  especially  in  the  chemicals,  copper, 
textile,  and  auto  parts  sectors.   Obligatory  financing  terms  for 
machinery  and  equipment  were  reduced  from  five  to  two  years,  depending 
upon  value.   And,  the  import  tax  rate  was  reduced  for  industrial 
imports  and  eliminated  for  BEFIEX  machinery  and  equipment  imports. 
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In  1990,  Brazil  should  experience  steady  increases  in  capital  goods 
imports,  essential  to  keeping  exports  competitive  worldwide, 
especially  textiles,  footwear,  steel,  and  machine  tools.   The 
government  is  already  moving  to  inject  greater  liquidity  into  the 
marketplace,  so  that  importers  of  intermediate  and  capital  goods  will 
be  able  to  import  more.   Over  the  longer  term,  a  further  stimulant 
will  be  the  Collor  government's  efforts  to  integrate  Brazil's  economy 
with  major  world  markets. 

U.S.  Exports  to  Brazil 

In  1989,  U.S.  exports  to  Brazil  rose  to  $4.8  billion,  an  increase  of 
13  percent  over  1988  levels,  as  the  United  States  continued  to  be 
Brazil's  primary  foreign  supplier.   Over  52  percent  of  U.S.  exports 
consisted  of  aircraft,  organic  chemicals,  computers  and  parts, 
telecommunications  equipment,  and  coal.   Only  aircraft  and 
telecommunications  failed  to  register  increases  over  1988.   Increased 
leasing  of  large  commercial  aircraft  accounted  for  much  of  the  decline 
in  these  exports,  while  budget  constraints,  market  reserves,  and 
tariff  reclassifications  account  for  the  decline  in  telecommunications 
exports. 

In  1990,  the  United  States  can  expect  a  continuing  demand  for  its 
chemicals  and  computers,  as  well  as  capital  goods  needed  to  support 
Brazil's  export-oriented  industries.   The  Collor  administration  is 
expected  to  support  continued  industrial  modernization  through  trade 
and  investment  liberalization.   A  strong  U.S.  investment  presence 
(approximately  $12  billion)  represents  a  built-in  import  demand  for 
the  latest  in  U.S.  capital  equipment  and  leading-edge  technology.   In 
the  commodities  area,  the  United  States  could  also  benefit  from  up  to 
$200  million  in  wheat  exports,  the  result  of  last  year's  poor  harvest 
in  Brazil. 

U.S.  Imports  from  Brazil 

In  1989,  U.S.  imports  declined  to  $8.4  billion,  a  drop  of  10  percent 
from  1988  levels.   The  decline  was  the  largest  of  the  decade,  mostly 
reflecting  lower  imports  of  auto  parts,  orange  juice,  and  coffee. 
Higher  Brazilian  production  costs  were  a  significant  problem  for  auto 
parts;  suspension  of  the  ICA  support  mechanism  contributed  to  the  drop 
in  coffee;  and  a  lower  orange  harvest,  accompanied  by  lower  world 
prices,  reduced  the  value  of  orange  juice  imports.   In  1990,  the  U.S. 
import  bill  for  orange  juice  could  increase,  if  the  current  high 
commodity  prices  for  oranges  continue. 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

The  $3.6  billion  U.S.  trade  deficit  reflected  a  26  percent  drop 
compared  with  1988,  resulting  in  the  United  States  having  the  lowest 
trade  deficit  with  Brazil  since  1986.   During  1990,  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  could  be  reduced  further,  provided  Brazil's  trade 
liberalization  is  administered  efficiently  and  expeditiously. 
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CARIBBEAN  BASIN 

Total  Trade  Trends 

Caribbean  Basin  economies  in  general  did  not  fare  well  in  the  1980s, 
due  to  depressed  commodity  prices,  high  debt,  and  low  investment. 
GDP,  which  grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  5  percent  from  1961  to 
1979,  grew  at  an  average  rate  of  only  1  percent  in  the  1980s. 
Caribbean  Basin  export  earnings  declined  in  the  1980s  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  about  1.5  percent,  primarily  due  to  declines  in  prices 
of  export  commodities  such  as  bauxite,  petroleum,  coffee,  and  sugar. 

However,  there  were  some  notable  bright  spots  in  the  region.   Several 
of  the  Eastern  Caribbean  island  nations  have  performed  relatively  well 
due  to  their  success  in  promoting  tourism.  In  Central  America,  Costa 
Rica  and  Belize  have  capitalized  on  stable  political  environments  to 
attract  foreign  investment  and  promote  economic  development.   In  the 
Caribbean  Basin  as  a  whole,  increasing  success  in  exporting 
manufactured  goods  is  beginning  to  compensate  for  depressed  commodity 
prices.   For  example,  manufactured  exports  to  the  United  States  — 
mainly  consumer  goods  such  as  electrical  components  and  apparel  — 
have  more  than  doubled  since  1984. 

The  United  States  absorbs  a  large  and  increasing  share  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin's  exports.   In  1989  the  region's  exports  to  the  United 
States  grew  by  12  percent  to  $7.1  billion,  while  the  region's  global 
exports  grew  by  1  percent  to  an  estimated  $9.4  billion. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI) ,  launched  in  1984,  provides  duty 
free  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  most  goods  produced  in  the  2  3 
beneficiary  countries.   Much  of  the  growth  in  exports  to  the  United 
States  has  been  in  goods  entering  under  the  CBI.   Preferential  access 
for  Caribbean  exports  is  also  offered  by  the  European  Community  (Lome) 
and  Canada  (Caribcan) . 

Total  global  imports  by  CBI  nations  increased  in  1989  by  5  percent  to 
$16.4  billion,  increasing  the  region's  merchandise  trade  deficit  to 
about  $7.0  billion,  up  from  $6.3  billion  in  1988.   Shortages  of 
foreign  exchange  brought  on  by  consistent  trade  deficits  and  heavy 
debt  service  are  likely  to  limit  future  growth  in  imports. 

U.S.  Exports  to  the  Caribbean  Basin 

U.S.  exports  to  the  Caribbean  Basin  registered  a  strong  2  0  percent 
increase  in  1989  to  $9.4  billion.   Leading  markets  for  the  United 
States  were  the  Dominican  Republic  ($1.6  billion),  Jamaica  ($1 
billion) ,  Costa  Rica  ($880  million) ,  and  Guatemala  ($660  million) . 
Exports  to  CARICOM  nations  (the  English  speaking  Caribbean)  were 
particularly  strong,  increasing  35  percent  to  $2.3  billion.   Exports 
to  Central  America  increased  by  18  percent  to  $2.6  billion. 

Much  of  this  growth  is  a  reflection  of  the  increasingly  close  trade 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean  Basin,  rather  than  of 
strong  economic  growth  in  the  region.   The  U.S.  share  of  the  region's 
imports  increased  from  51  percent  in  1988  to  57  percent  in  1989. 
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Leading  U.S.  exports  include  basic  agricultural  products,  refined 
petroleum  products,  chemicals,  plastics,  paper  and  paperboard,  and 
electrical  and  industrial  machinery.   U.S.  exporters  have  been 
particularly  successful  in  exporting  supplies  and  equipment  to  those 
regional  economic  sectors  currently  undergoing  expansion,  including 
agribusiness,  light  manufacturing  (especially  apparel  and 
electronics) ,  tourism,  and  other  service  sectors  (especially  data 
entry) . 

Panama  and  Nicaragua  may  also  provide  good  opportunities  for  U.S. 
businesses.   Both  of  these  nations  require  a  wide  range  of  goods  and 
services  to  assist  in  rebuilding  their  economies.   The  embargo  on 
trade  with  Nicaragua  has  been  lifted,  and  Panama's  CBI  designation  has 
been  reinstated.   The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  authorized  to 
extend  up  to  $400  million  in  credits  and  guarantees  to  support  U.S. 
exports  to  Panama,  and  President  Bush  has  signed  a  congressionally 
approved  aid  package  of  $300  million  for  Nicaragua  and  $420  million 
for  Panama. 

U.S.  Imports  from  the  Caribbean  Basin 

Given  that  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  CBI  is  to  increase 
Caribbean  Basin  exports  to  the  United  States,  the  program's  initial 
results  appeared  disappointing,  as  U.S.  imports  from  CBI-designated 
countries  actually  declined.   Most  of  this  decline,  however,  was  due 
to  factors  outside  the  scope  of  the  CBI,  notably  the  fall  in 
international  oil  and  commodity  prices  and  tightened  U.S.  sugar 
quotas.   Imports  of  nontraditional  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products  have  been  increasing  steadily  since  the  program's  inception 
and  are  now  beginning  to  outweigh  declines  in  more  traditional  sectors 

U.S.  imports  from  CBI  countries  increased  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  in  1989,  growing  12  percent  to  $7.1  billion.   Textiles  and 
apparel,  mostly  imported  under  the  807  (under  the  Harmonized  System, 
9802)  program,  continued  to  show  strong  growth,  increasing  21  percent 
to  $1.8  billion.   Growth  in  textile  imports  from  Central  America  was 
particularly  strong,  increasing  35  percent  to  $624  million. 
Significantly,  other  nontraditional  exports  from  the  Caribbean  Basin 
increased  at  an  even  faster  rate  than  textile  exports,  growing  2  8 
percent  to  $2.2  billion.   This  is  the  first  time  since  the  inception 
of  the  CBI  that  growth  in  nontraditional  non-textile  exports  has 
exceeded  growth  in  textile  exports  and  is  an  indication  of  the 
increasing  diversification  of  the  region's  exports. 

Trade  Balance 

When  the  CBI  was  introduced,  there  was  concern  in  the  United  States 
that  products  from  beneficiary  countries  would  flood  the  U.S.  market 
and  result  in  a  significant  trade  deficit.   In  fact,  the  opposite  has 
occurred.   In  1989,  two-way  trade  reached  $16.5  billion,  with  the 
United  States  enjoying  a  $2.4  billion  surplus. 
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Investment  Trends  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 

A  1988  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  survey  found  that  cumulative  new 
investment  in  foreign  exchange  generating  enterprises  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  during  1984-88  exceeded  $1.6  billion  and  created  more  than 
116,000  new  jobs.   In  a  similar  survey,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  identified  541  new  or  expansion  investment  projects  in  CBI 
beneficiaries  in  1988  alone.   New  investment  (for  1988  alone)  of  $753 
million  was  reported  for  4  55  of  these  projects. 

While  these  surveys  understate  actual  investment  in  the  region  (since 
not  all  investors  respond  to  them) ,  they  do  reflect  current  trends. 
The  greatest  number  of  new  investments  have  been  in  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  sectors  (especially  electronics  and  apparel 
assembly) ,  while  the  largest  dollar  value  of  new  investment  has  been 
in  tourism.   Investments  in  data  entry  have  also  grown  significantly. 

Many  of  the  sectors  in  which  investment  has  increased  the  most  do  not 
directly  benefit  from  the  CBI.   The  region's  low  wage  rates,  proximity 
to  the  U.S.  market,  generous  tax  holidays,  and  liberal  policies  on 
repatriation  of  profits  are  therefore  clearly  significant  incentives 
for  foreign  investment.   All  investment  sectors,  however,  benefit  from 
the  heightened  visibility  that  promotion  of  the  CBI  brings  to  the 
region.   Also,  textiles  benefit  indirectly  from  the  CBI  through  the 
related  807  (HS  9802)  program. 

Congressional  Update 

Legislation  enhancing  the  original  CBI  program  is  currently  being 
considered  by  Congress.   The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
legislation  (known  as  CBI  II)  is  the  establishment  of  CBI  as  a 
permanent  program.   (Under  current  legislation,  CBI  expires  at  the  end 
of  1995.)   The  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  have  passed 
separate  versions  of  CBI  II,  and  final  legislation  is  expected  soon. 

CBI  Eligible  Countries 

As  of  March  1990,  23  countries  qualify  for  CBI  benefits.  They  are: 


Antigua  and  Barbuda 

Aruba 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belize 

British  Virgin  Islands 

Costa  Rica 

Dominica 

Dominican  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Grenada 

Guatemala 


Haiti 

Guyana 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Panama 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
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In  addition,  five  other  countries  are  eligible  for  CBI  trade  benefits 
but  have  not  formally  requested  designation.   These  are: 

Anguilla  Suriname 

Cayman  Islands  Turks  and  Caicos 

Nicaragua  (likely  to  request  CBI  status  in  1990) 
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CHILE 

Total  Trade  Trends 

In  1989,  Chile's  trade  sector,  the  most  open  regime  in  Latin 
America,  continued  the  rapid  growth  experienced  since  1985. 
Exports  were  $8.1  million,  nearly  15  percent  higher  than  in 
1988;  imports  surged  35  percent  to  $6.5  billion.   Since  the 
expansion  of  imports  exceeded  export  growth,  the  overall  trade 
surplus,  while  still  impressive,  narrowed  to  $1.6  billion  in 
1989  compared  with  $2.2  billion  in  1988. 

Chile's  exports  have  been  spurred  by  sustained  domestic  and 
foreign  investments  in  mining,  agribusiness,  forestry,  and 
fisheries  as  well  as  the  stable  economic  environment.   Although 
Chile  is  expanding  its  export  base,  it  is  still  dependent  on 
copper  exports  —  a  one-cent  change  in  the  average  annual 
copper  price  alters  export  earnings  by  $30  million.   Last 
year's  record  average  price  for  copper  ($1.29  per  pound) 
resulted  in  copper  exports  of  $4  billion  (50  percent  of  total 
exports) ;  however,  the  price  of  copper  is  expected  to  be 
moderately  lower  for  1990. 

To  dramatize  the  importance  of  Chile's  mining  sector,  the 
National  Mining  Society  (SONAMI)  recently  reported  that  out  of 
$7  billion  in  mining  projects  being  planned  or  under 
consideration  in  all  of  Latin  America,  $4  billion  is  for 
Chilean  projects.   In  addition  to  Chile's  continued  investment 
in  copper,  other  initiatives  include  gold,  silver,  coal,  and 
nonmetallic  minerals  such  as  iodine,  lithium  carbonate,  and 
potassium  sulfate. 

Chile  has  become  the  largest  fresh-fruit  exporter  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.   The  sector's  exports  during  the  1989-9  0 
season  have  grown  about  20  percent  to  110  million  boxes  ($700 
million) .   About  half  consists  of  table  grapes,  followed  by 
apples,  kiwis,  nectarines,  pears,  and  raspberries. 

Chile  is  also  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  fish  meal, 
utilizing  sardine,  anchovy,  and  jack  mackerel.   Total  fish 
exports  amounted  to  about  $900  million  in  1989,  or 
approximately  11  percent  of  overall  exports.   Forestry  is  the 
remaining  major  nontraditional  export  sector  (i.e.,  nonmining) , 
accounting  for  about  10  percent  of  exports.   Exports  are 
focused  on  roundwood,  sawnwood,  pulp  and  paper,  and  boards. 

Chile's  import  expansion  in  1989  was  generated  by  impressive 
economic  growth  of  about  10  percent.   The  economy  has  averaged 
nearly  6  percent  growth  since  1984.   The  acceleration  last  year 
was  due  in  part  to  a  sharp  increase  in  monetary  supply  in  1988 
and  to  the  initiation  of  a  number  of  large  investment  projects. 

Foreign  investors  have  contributed  subtantially  to  Chile's 
economic  growth.   According  to  the  government's  Foreign 
Investment  Committee,  authorized  investments  under  the  foreign 
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investment  statute  reached  $3  billion  in  1989,  while  actual 
materialized  investments  exceeded  $1  billion.   In  addition,  the 
Central  Bank  of  Chile  is  analyzing  another  $1  billion  of 
potential  investments  under  debt/equity  swap  provisions.   The 
United  States  has  accounted  for  about  half  of  all  foreign 
investment. 

Chile's  new  civilian  government,  led  by  President  Patricio 
Aylwin,  was  inaugurated  on  March  11,  replacing  the  military 
regime  of  General  Pinochet,  in  power  since  1973.   President 
Aylwin 's  economic  team  is  committed  to  maintaining  the 
free-market  model  that  proved  so  successful  under  the  Pinochet 
government.   The  business  sector  remains  very  confident  of 
prospects  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  Aylwin  government  will  continue  the  basic  thrust  of  foreign 
trade  policy  —  export-led  growth,  a  competitive  exchange  rate, 
and  an  open  import  system.   For  1990,  Chile  should  achieve  a 
trade  surplus  of  about  $2.5  billion.   Imports  should  be  slighly 
lower,  at  about  $6  billion  due  to  more  moderate  economic  growth 
of  5  to  6  percent,  as  the  government  prevents  overheating  of 
the  economy  and  curtails  inflationary  pressures.   Export  should 
be  about  $8.5  billion,  with  gains  in  nontraditional  exports 
compensating  for  the  fall  in  copper  prices. 

U.S.  Exports  to  Chile 

U.S.  exports  to  Chile  surged  by  32  percent  in  1989  to  $1.4 
billion,  following  34  percent  growth  in  1988.   This  growth  is 
in  line  with  Chile's  overall  import  expansion,  with  the  United 
States  maintaining  its  position  as  the  leading  foreign  supplier 
(24  percent  import  share) .   U.S.  exports  that  supply  Chile's 
export  sector  have  experienced  the  sharpest  gains,  particularly 
mining  and  earthmoving  equipment,  transportation  equipment,  and 
agricultural  chemicals.   The  outlook  is  for  continued  strong, 
albeit,  slower  growth  in  U.S.  exports  in  1990  to  $1.5-$1.6 
billion. 

U.S.  Imports  from  Chile 

U.S.  imports  from  Chile  increased  13  percent  in  1989  to  $1.3 
billion.   Copper,  which  accounts  for  one-third  of  U.S.  imports, 
increased  17  percent  as  a  result  of  higher  prices.   The  other 
leading  import  category  —  fresh  fruit  —  was  temporarily  set 
back  due  to  the  poisoned  grapes  episode  at  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia.   Overall,  fruit  imports  for  the  year  totaled  $261 
million,  down  8  percent.   The  grape  incident  should  not  impede 
future  import  growth  of  fruit  products  from  Chile. 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

U.S. -Chilean  trade  has  been  fairly  balanced  in  recent  years. 
The  United  States  maintained  a  small  surplus  of  $0.1  billion  in 
1989  (the  first  since  1986)  as  a  result  of  the  growth  in  U.S. 
exports.   The  balance  may  tilt  back  to  Chile's  favor  in  1990 
with  the  moderation  of  Chile's  import  growth. 
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COLOMBIA 

Total  Trade  Trends 

Despite  a  notable  slowdown  in  overall  economic  growth  brought  on  by 
tight  inflation-fighting  policies  and  the  mounting  costs  of  the  drug 
war,  Colombia's  foreign  trade  sector  continues  to  boom.   Colombian 
exports  posted  a  14  percent  increase  in  1989,  rising  to  $5.8  billion 
from  1988 's  $5.1  billion,  while  imports  rose  from  $4.5  billion  to 
$5.0  billion,  an  11  percent  increase.   The  overall  trade  surplus 
widened  to  $800  million. 

Colombia's  export  sector  was  able  to  achieve  this  solid  growth 
despite  the  well-publicized  collapse  of  world  coffee  prices  in  July 
1989.   As  the  International  Coffee  Organization's  second  largest 
coffee  exporter,  Colombia  largely  compensated  for  lower  prices  with 
expanded  volume.   As  a  result,  coffee  export  sales,  at  $1.4  billion, 
were  off  by  only  $106  million  from  1988 's  level. 

The  petroleum  and  mining  export  sectors  continue  to  be  solid 
exchange  earners.   High  international  oil  prices  boosted  petroleum 
revenues,  offsetting  the  effects  of  continued  pipeline  sabotage  by 
the  most  active  of  Colombia's  numerous  guerilla  groups.   An 
aggressive  marketing  campaign  by  state  coal  producer  Carbocol 
resulted  in  a  57  percent  increase  in  coal  export  sales,  now  the 
mainstay  of  Colombia's  mining  sector. 

Nontraditional  exports,  continuing  a  several  year  trend,  form  an 
increasingly  important  part  of  the  Colombian  export  picture.   Cut 
flowers,  paper  products,  textiles  and  apparel,  and  leather  goods  are 
the  major  success  stories  of  the  rapid  diversification. 
Nontraditional  exports  now  account  for  approximately  35  percent  of 
total  export  receipts. 

Colombian  importers  found  the  going  a  little  tougher  than  usual  this 
year.   A  sluggish  economy,  with  GDP  growth  of  just  3  percent, 
disappointed  many  businesspeople  who  have  come  to  expect  real  growth 
rates  of  4  percent  or  more.   Imports  have  increased  significantly, 
however,  as  a  result  of  a  comfortable  foreign  exchange  position. 
This  situation  enabled  the  government  to  allocate  almost  $5  billion 
for  imports  in  1989.   With  daily  mini-devaluations,  the  government 
has  maintained  the  competitiveness  of  the  Colombian  peso  with  the 
currencies  of  major  trading  partners. 

In  1989,  Colombia  received  the  first  disbursements  from  the  $1.7 
billion  "Challenger"  loan,  negotiated  with  foreign  private  banks  in 
late  1988.   This  loan,  with  its  predecessor  "Jumbo"  and  "Concorde" 
loans,  demonstrates  the  faith  in  Colombia's  credit  worthiness  held 
by  the  international  financial  community.   The  Colombian  Government 
has  consistently  managed  the  foreign  debt  well  and  has  not  sought  to 
reschedule.   As  a  result,  trade  credits  have  been  plentiful,  and  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  has  actively  participated  in  trade  and 
project  financing  for  Colombia. 
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Further  strides  in  foreign  investment  liberalization  occurred  in 
1989.   Two  important  bills  became  law  during  the  year:   one  to  open 
up  Colombia's  increasingly  lucrative  financial  sector  (including 
insurance)  to  foreign  investors,  passed  in  December;  and  one 
providing  explicit  copyright  protection  to  computer  software,  passed 
in  June.   These  actions  complemented  the  1987  issuance  of  Decision 
1265  (Andean  Pact  Decision  220) ,  which  opens  virtually  all  sectors 
to  foreign  investment.   Because  of  the  potential  positive  impact  on 
Colombian  imports,  the  enactment  of  these  measures  bodes  well  for 
U.S.  exporters. 

The  outlook  for  1990  is  more  of  the  same.   The  Colombian  Government 
will  continue  to  emphasize  inflation  control  in  order  to  reach 
1990's  24  percent  target.   Cautious  monetary  policy,  reductions  in 
fiscal  programs  to  compensate  for  drug  war  expenses,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  coffee  revenues  should  limit  GDP  growth  to  2-3 
percent. 

The  foreign  trade  sector  should  continue  its  vigorous  expansion, 
however.   In  an  effort  to  prepare  the  Colombian  economy  for  full 
participation  in  the  international  economy,  the  Colombian  Government 
has  announced  the  first  steps  in  an  extensive  five-year  trade 
liberalization  program  known  popularly  as  the  "Apertura."   On  the 
import  side,  several  measures  to  revamp  the  prior  licensing  regime 
have  already  been  undertaken.   Other  measures  affecting  tariffs  and 
import  taxes  will  be  in  place  shortly.   Exports  will  be  encouraged 
through  a  more  accessible  duty  drawback  system  and  infrastructure 
improvements.  If  fully  implemented,  the  Apertura  should  ensure  a 
significant  expansion  in  two-way  trade  over  the  long  term. 

U.S.  Exports  to  Colombia 

Following  on  the  heels  of  a  25  percent  increase  in  1988,  U.S. 
exports  to  Colombia  continued  their  healthy  expansion,  growing  9 
percent  in  1989.   Total  export  value  rose  to  $1.9  billion  from 
1988's  $1.8  billion;  the  U.S.  share  of  Colombia's  import  market 
increased  to  40  percent.   Those  exports  posting  notable  increases 
were  automotive  parts  (51  percent) ,  automatic  data  processing 
machines  (31  percent)  and  hydrocarbons  and  derivatives  (22 
percent) .   Specialized  machinery  for  Colombia's  export  industries 
also  posted  increases,  particularly  mechanical  handling  equipment 
(216  percent) ,  and  textile/leather  machinery  and  parts  (94 
percent) .   Declines  were  registered  in  automatic  data  processing 
machinery  parts  (-41  percent) ,  internal  combustion  piston  engines 
(-12  percent) ,  and  several  chemical  categories,  including  organic 
and  inorganic  compounds  (-3  3  percent)  and  ethylene  polymers  (-2  8 
percent) . 

U.S.  Imports  from  Colombia 

U.S.  imports  from  Colombia  rebounded  from  a  slight  3  percent  decline 
in  1988  to  register  an  18  percent  gain  in  1989.   The  United  States 
remains  the  largest  recipient  of  Colombian  products,  taking 
approximately  44  percent  of  Colombia's  exports  in  1989.   Crude  oil 
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and  oil  other  than  crude  both  posted  significant  increases  (42  and 
14  percent  respectively) ,  while  imports  of  several  nontraditional 
products  improved  significantly.   These  include  sugar  (254  percent) , 
plastics  (170  percent) ,  coal  (85  percent) ,  and  footwear  (42 
percent) . 

With  the  decline  in  coffee  prices,  the  1989  value  of  coffee  imports 
from  Colombia  fell  by  12  percent.   The  United  States  also  imported 
fewer  leather  goods  (-7  percent) ,  and  fruits  and  nuts  (-4  percent) . 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

Due  to  the  significant  recovery  in  Colombian  exports  to  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  widened  to  $633  million  from  1988's 
$410  million.   Total  two-way  trade  increased  from  $4.1  billion  in 
1988  to  $4.5  billion  in  1989.   U.S.  exports  should  begin  reaping  the 
benefits  of  the  Apertura  in  1990  and  thus  should  maintain  a  healthy 
growth  rate  despite  the  Colombian  economy's  overall  sluggishness. 
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ECUADOR 

Total  Trade  Trends 

The  Ecuadorian  foreign  trade  sector  continued  to  rebound  in  1989, 
following  1988 's  remarkable  export  recovery.   Higher  petroleum 
revenues  buoyed  exports,  which  increased  7  percent,  from  $2.2 
billion  to  $2.4  billion.   Despite  the  general  slowing  of  economic 
activity,  import  demand  continued  apace  in  1989,  with  imports  rising 
to  $1.9  billion  from  1988 's  $1.5  billion,  an  11  percent  increase. 
With  the  higher  rate  of  growth  in  imports,  Ecuador's  trade  surplus 
narrowed  to  $445  million  in  1989. 

Petroleum  remains  the  major  export  earner  for  Ecuador,  accounting 
for  approximately  50  percent  of  1989 's  export  revenues.   Total  oil 
export  receipts  increased  8  percent  on  the  strength  of  substantially 
improved  international  prices.   Volumes,  however,  suffered  a  sharp 
cutback.   This  occurred  as  a  result  of  overexploitation  of  wells  in 
1988,  following  the  devastating  losses  that  the  petroleum  industry 
incurred  in  the  March  1987  earthquake.   At  the  same  time,  recent 
explorations  have  discovered  new  reserves  that  are  less  than  2  5 
percent  of  what  the  Ecuadorian  Government  had  anticipated.   Labor 
relations  in  this  area  have  proven  to  be  contentious;  the  October 
governmental  takeover  of  Ecuador's  only  pipeline  (previously  run  by 
Texaco)  sparked  a  strike  and  the  loss  of  $8  million  in  potential 
exports.   Continued  labor  problems  and  dwindling  proven  reserves  are 
serious  impediments  to  petroleum's  continued  dominance  as  Ecuador's 
major  export. 

Two  other  top  traditional  sources  of  foreign  exchange,  shrimp  and 
cocoa,  also  experienced  declines  in  1989,  affected  by  declining 
world  prices  and  soaring  production  costs.   Banana  and  coffee 
exports,  also  hit  by  these  same  problems,  increased  on  the  strength 
of  sales  in  the  first  part  of  the  year.   Nontraditional  exports 
remain  a  marginal  part  of  overall  exports  (approximately  5  percent) . 

Overall  economic  demand  stagnated  in  1989  (0.5  percent  GDP  growth, 
following  1988 's  petroleum-driven  8  percent).   This  resulted  from 
the  imposition  of  strict  economic  austerity  measures.   Nevertheless, 
importers  benefitted  from  access  to  a  larger  pool  of  dollars,  the 
maintenance  of  a  competitive  exchange  rate,  and  several  other 
import-enhancing  measures.   Ecuador's  foreign  exchange  position, 
negative  at  the  installation  of  the  Borja  government,  stood  at  just 
over  $200  million  by  year-end  1989.   Weekly  devaluations  of  the 
sucre  in  line  with  inflation  have  resulted  in  a  minimal  spread 
between  the  official  and  parallel  exchange  rates.   A  ban  placed  on 
all  capital  goods  imports  unless  financed  abroad  (in  effect  to 
conserve  dollars)  was  rescinded  in  late  1989,  while  prior  deposit 
requirements  for  foreign  exchange  licenses  were  also  eased. 

Encouraged  by  Ecuador's  enhanced  foreign  exchange  situation,  the 
governmental  economic  team  made  significant  efforts  towards 
developing  warmer  relations  with  the  international  financial 
community.   A  Paris  Club  agreement,  reached  in  October,  reschedules 
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principal  and  interest  on  official  bilateral  credits  falling  due  in 
1990.   The  government  also  cleared  its  arrearages  with  the 
multilateral  financial  institutions  in  1989,  and  both  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  have  resumed  disbursements. 
A  letter  of  intent  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  was 
signed  in  August  1989,  with  the  IMF  Board  subsequently  approving  a 
program  lasting  through  December  1990. 

Improving  relations  with  commercial  bank  creditors  has  proven  to  be 
more  arduous.   Since  January  1987,  Ecuador  has  made  only  limited  and 
occasional  payments  to  service  its  commercial  bank  debt  and  by 
mid-1989  had  registered  approximately  $1.2  billion  in  arrearages. 
In  a  move  to  collect,  Citibank  seized  $80  million  in  Ecuadorian 
assets  in  May.   Despite  recriminations  against  Citibank,  the 
government  resumed  partial  debt  service  in  June.   The  Ecuadorian 
Government  has  held  several  meetings  with  its  commercial  bank 
creditors  to  review  debt  reduction  options,  as  Ecuador  seeks  to  be 
included  in  the  Brady  Plan.   Due  to  Ecuador's  difficulties  with  the 
commercial  banks,  trade  credits  are  scarce,  and  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  is  open  for  only  limited,  short-term  credits. 

Although  recognizing  the  crucial  role  that  foreign  investment  will 
play  in  Ecuador's  economic  future,  the  Borja  government  still  lacks 
a  coherent  plan  for  encouraging  such  investment.   However,  several 
measures  have  been  undertaken,  most  notably  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  tax  regime  with  an  eye  towards  simplification.   A  new  mining 
code  that  will  encourage  rapid  exploration  and  development  of 
resources  by  both  domestic  and  foreign  investors  is  also  in  the 
works.   A  complicated  labor  code  and  lack  of  resolution  in  the 
Texaco  and  Emelec  takeover  cases  remain  strong  disincentives  for 
foreign  investors,  however. 

A  long  period  of  austerity  still  lies  ahead  for  Ecuador.   Inflation 
control  (with  the  goal  of  bringing  the  rate  down  to  3  0  percent  from 
1988 's  55  percent),  government  deficits,  and  concrete  solutions  to 
the  foreign  debt  problem  will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  President 
Borja 's  economic  advisors.   GDP  growth  should  be  a  modest  2  to  3 
percent. 

Ecuador  should  continue  to  make  slow  but  steady  progress  in  trade 
reform.   In  addition  to  the  import  measures  already  taken,  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  schedule  is  planned  in  1990.   On  the  export 
side,  the  elimination  of  the  advance  export  license  requirement  and 
the  fines  for  late  deposit  of  foreign  currency  should  boost 
Ecuadorian  exports. 

U.S.  Exports  to  Ecuador 

Although  the  United  States  remains  Ecuador's  principal  supplier  with 
an  import  market  share  of  35  percent,  total  U.S.  exports  declined  by 
6  percent  in  1989.   Total  export  value  fell  to  $641  million  from 
1988 's  $680  million.   Decreases  were  registered  in  a  number  of 
traditional  areas  for  U.S.  equipment  suppliers,  still  restricted  by 
the  Ecuadorian  requirement  necessitating  outside  financing  for 
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capital  goods  imports:   civil  engineering  and  contractors'  equipment 
(-64  percent) ,  telecommunications  equipment  (-34  percent) ,  and 
automated  data  processing  machinery  (-31  percent) .   Another  capital 
item,  mechanical  handling  equipment,  did  register  a  significant 
increase  (101  percent) ,  as  did  aluminum  (369  percent) .   U.S.  auto 
parts  exporters  continue  to  do  well,  due  to  the  import  prohibition 
on  fully  assembled  vehicles;  parts  exports  increased  95  percent  in 
1989.   Agricultural  exports  of  wheat  and  rice  also  rose,  8  percent 
and  an  exponential  1,680  percent,  respectively. 

U.S.  Imports  from  Ecuador 

On  the  strength  of  increased  demand  and  higher  prices  for  crude  oil, 
U.S.  imports  from  Ecuador  registered  $1.5  billion  in  1989,  a 
substantial  21  percent  increase  over  1988 's  $1.2  billion.   The 
United  States  is  Ecuador's  most  important  export  customer,  with  its 
1989  share  jumping  10  percentage  points  (to  66  percent) . 

U.S.  imports  from  Ecuador  continue  to  be  concentrated  in  primary 
goods,  although  several  nontraditional  items  demonstrate  some 
promise.   Imports  of  crude  oil  rose  by  99  percent,  while  fruits  and 
nuts  registered  a  19  percent  gain.   Coffee,  on  a  downward  trend  over 
the  past  several  years,  recovered  slightly,  posting  a  4  percent 
gain.   In  the  nontraditional  area  increases  were  registered  in 
several  textile  categories  (including  women's  and  girls'  coats  at 
102  percent) ,  glassware  (75  percent) ,  and  iron  and  steel  wire  (62 
percent) . 

The  decline  in  production  clearly  hurt  U.S.  shrimp  imports  from 
Ecuador,  which  fell  by  19  percent  in  1989.   Other  decreases  included 
nonmonetary  gold  (-45  percent)  and  cocoa  (-19  percent) . 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

Reversing  a  four-year  trend,  the  1989  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Ecuador  widened  to  $843  million  from  1988 's  $551  million,  on  the 
strength  of  substantially  boosted  Ecuadorian  imports.   Two-way  trade 
increased  from  $1.9  billion  in  1988  to  $2.1  billion  in  1989.   With 
both  import-  and  export-enhancing  measures  being  undertaken  by  the 
Borja  government,  the  foreign  trade  sector  should  continue  to  expand 
despite  the  limited  overall  growth  of  the  Ecuadorian  economy. 
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MEXICO 

Total  Trade  Trends 

The  Mexican  economy  is  emerging  from  seven  years  of  low  economic 
growth  and  high  inflation  to  a  period  of  optimism  and  increased 
business  confidence.   This  has  been  achieved  through  a  program  of 
economic  reform  that  is  reducing  the  Government's  role  in  the 
economy  as  well  as  opening  the  economy  to  international 
competition. 

Since  1987,  when  consumer  price  inflation  reached  nearly  160 
percent,  the  top  priority  for  the  Mexican  Government  has  been  to 
reduce  and  control  inflation.   In  December  of  that  year,  the 
Economic  Solidarity  Pact  (the  "Pact")  was  announced.   The  Pact 
combined  strict  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  an  exchange  rate  policy  that  allowed  the  peso  to 
significantly  appreciate  in  real  terms  against  the  dollar,  making 
imports  less  expensive. 

The  Pact  and  its  successor,  the  Pact  for  Stability  and  Economic 
Growth,  have  succeeded  in  reducing  inflation.   Consumer  price 
inflation  was  brought  down  to  52  percent  in  1988  and  lowered  to 
20  percent  in  1989. 

Progress  on  the  inflation  front  has  not  been  without  cost.   Price 
controls  are  pressuring  profit  margins.   Cutbacks  in 
discretionary  government  spending  are  seriously  affecting  the 
country's  infrastructure.   High  real  rates  of  interest,  needed  to 
support  the  exchange  rate  of  the  peso,  are  constricting  domestic 
investment  and,  hence,  constraining  economic  growth. 

The  appreciation  of  the  peso,  combined  with  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  caused  imports  to  surge  by  55  percent  from  $12.2 
to  $18.9  billion  during  1988.   The  flow  did  not  abate  in  1989,  as 
imports  increased  by  24  percent  to  $23.4  billion  despite  a  small 
devaluation  of  the  peso  in  real  terms. 

Mexico's  imports  consist  primarily  of  intermediate  goods, 
approximately  65  percent)  and  capital  goods  (approximately  20 
percent) .   The  strength  of  these  imports  shows  increased  investor 
confidence  in  Mexico  on  the  part  of  its  businesses  community. 
However,  consumer  goods  now  account  for  a  growing  share  of 
Mexico's  import  bill.   In  1989,  consumer  goods  were  about 
15  percent  of  Mexico's  total  imports.   In  1987,  their  share  was 
6  percent;  in  1988,  10  percent.   Demand  for  consumer  goods, 
particularly  agricultural  products,  should  remain  strong, 
benefitting  U.S.  exporters. 

Mexico's  efforts  to  diversify  its  exports  away  from  reliance  on 
petroleum  have  been  a  success.   Nonpetroleum  products  now 
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account  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  Mexico's  exports,  while 
petroleum  products  account  for  the  remaining  third.   In 
contrast,  in  1983  the  product  mix  was  the  reverse. 

The  maquiladora  or  in-bond  industry  continues  to  be  a  success 
story  in  Mexico.   This  program  allows  foreign  manufacturers  to 
ship  components  into  Mexico  duty-free  for  assembly  and  subsequent 
reexport.   This  sector  employs  over  400,000  people  in  nearly 
1,600  plants  and  generates  approximately  $3  billion  in  net 
revenues,  making  it  Mexico's  second  largest  source  of  foreign 
earnings. 

In  1989,  Mexico's  trade  balance  was  $645  million  in  deficit. 
Mexican  merchandise  trade  statistics  do  not  include  maquiladora 
trade.   These  transactions  are  placed  in  their  services  account. 
In  contrast,  U.S.  trade  statistics  include  components  that  are 
exported  to  this  industry  and  the  goods  that  are  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  Exports  to  Mexico 

Following  a  42  percent  growth  rate  in  1988,  U.S.  exports  grew  by 
21  percent  in  1989,  to  almost  $25  billion.   U.S.  exports  to 
Mexico  have  doubled  since  1986,  reflecting  the  opening  of  the 
Mexican  market  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  economic  recovery. 
Mexico  is  the  United  States'  third  largest  export  market,  and  one  of 
the  United  States'  fastest  growing  markets,  as  well. 

Totaling  $11.3  billion,  machinery  and  transportation  equipment 
dominate  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico.   Parts  and  accessories  for  motor 
vehicles  are  the  major  component  of  this  sector  totaling  $2.6 
billion.   Exports  destined  for  the  automobile  sector  have  grown  from 
$1.1  billion  in  1986,  due  to  expanded  production  of  vehicles  in 
Mexico,  both  for  export  and  domestic  consumption. 

Poor  harvests  and  policies  which  discourage  production  of 
agricultural  products  have  allowed  U.S.  exporters  of 
agricultural  products  to  increase  their  sales  to  Mexico.   At  $570 
million  in  1986,  exports  of  food  and  live  animals  totaled  $2 
billion  in  1989.   Major  exports  include  cereals  (particularly 
corn  and  sorghum)  meat,  dairy  products  and  vegetables. 

U.S.  Imports  from  Mexico 

U.S.  imports  from  Mexico  reached  a  record  $27.2  billion  in  1989, 
an  increase  of  nearly  $4  billion  from  1988,  and  approximately 
$10  billion  from  1986.   The  increase  in  imports  from  Mexico  can 
be  attributed  to  higher  petroleum  prices  and  Mexico's  successful 
efforts  to  establish  a  competitive  manufacturing  sector. 
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Manufactured  goods  dominated  U.S.  imports  from  Mexico  in  1989.   At 
$17.5  billion,  U.S.  imports  of  these  products  have  grown  from  $9.4 
billion  in  1986.   In  1989,  U.S.  imports  from  Mexico  of  manufactured 
goods  exceeded  U.S.  imports  of  all  products  from  Mexico  in  1986. 
The  flow  of  these  manufactured  goods  continues,  despite  currency 
valuations  that  have  increased  the  cost  of  Mexican-made  products. 
Machinery  and  transportation  equipment  dominate  this  trade, 
particularly  motor  vehicles  and  parts. 

In  1989,  the  United  States  imported  $4  billion  of  crude  petroleum 
from  Mexico.  This  $1.2  billion  increase  (30  percent  of  the  total 
increase  of  U.S.  imports  from  Mexico)  was  caused  by  higher  prices 
for  petroleum  during  1989.  Crude  petroleum  is  the  United  States7 
largest  single  import  from  Mexico.  In  1989,  Mexico  was  the  number 
three  beneficiary  of  the  United  States'  demand  for  imported  oil. 

Agricultural  imports  continue  to  be  an  important  element  of  U.S. 
trade  with  Mexico.   U.S.  imports  of  these  products  totaled  $2.4 
billion  in  1989  and  were  led  by  vegetables,  shrimp,  and  coffee. 
In  general,  U.S.  imports  of  agricultural  products  have  remained 
somewhat  static  since  1986. 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

The  United  States  ran  a  $2.2  billion  merchandise  trade  deficit 
with  Mexico  in  1989.   This  was  an  improvement  over  the  $2.9 
billion  deficit  in  1988  and  the  $5.7  billion  deficit  in  1987. 
Increased  costs  of  petroleum,  from  an  average  $12.17  per  barrel 
in  1988  to  $15.71  in  1989,  are  an  important  factor  in  the  deficit. 

During  1990,  the  deficit  should  continue  to  narrow.   On  the 
import  side,  crude  petroleum  imports  from  Mexico  may  decline,  due 
to  increased  demand  in  Mexico  for  petroleum  and  the  end  of 
shipments  to  the  United  States  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.   On 
the  export  side,  we  should  see  further  increases  in  U.S.  exports 
of  machinery  and  primary  goods  as  the  Mexican  economy  continues 
to  grow. 
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PARAGUAY 

Total  Trade  Trends 

Paraguay's  global  trade  balance  continued  to  improve  in  1989,  which 
marked  the  third  year  of  declining  trade  deficits.   The  deficit 
dropped  from  $200  million  to  $70  million,  reflecting  a  sharp 
increase  in  exports  and  a  relatively  modest  increase  in  imports. 

Exports  rose  by  about  $300  million  to  $1,149  million  in  1989. 
Paraguay's  exports  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  trends  in  the  world 
prices  and  weather  conditions  for  cotton  and  soybean  production. 
The  1988-89  growing  season  was  remarkably  good,  and  world  prices 
were  strong  for  these  products.   As  a  result,  global  exports  of 
these  two  products  grew  by  over  $4  00  million.   Also,  beef  exports 
increased  to  $100  million  from  about  $20  million,  as  new  markets  in 
Europe  opened  and  improved  facilities  to  store  and  handle  higher 
grade  beef  cuts  were  introduced.   In  addition,  electricity  export 
payments  (from  Brazil)  became  significant  in  1989,  reaching  $230 
million;  they  should  increase  further  when  the  joint 
Argentine/Paraguay  Yacyreta  dam  project  comes  onstream. 

Imports  showed  an  increase  of  about  10  percent  to  about  $1,220 
million.   There  were  marked  increases  in  capital  and  consumer  goods 
imports,  reflecting  in  part  progress  in  the  construction  of  the 
joint  Argentine/Paraguayan  Yacyreta  dam  project.   Consumer  goods 
imports  of  automobiles,  auto  parts,  and  paper  products  were 
particularly  strong.   Modest  liberalization  of  the  import  regime  by 
the  new  government  provided  some  of  the  impetus  to  this  growth. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Stroessner  regime  and  the  subseguent  1989 
democratic  elections,  the  new  government  made  some  positive  economic 
policy  changes.   The  multiple  exchange  rate  system  was  changed  to  a 
unified  market-based  rate  and  some  simplifications  of  the  trade 
regime  and  tariff  rate  structure  were  introduced.   These  actions 
were  encouraging  indications  of  the  government's  efforts  to 
liberalize  the  country's  economic  structure. 

Prohibitions  on  several  imported  items  were  lifted,  but  a 
significant  number  of  items  remain  on  the  prohibited  list.   Tariffs 
on  some  imports  were  reduced  (to  a  flat  10  percent  for  imports  from 
neighboring  countries  and  7  percent  for  items  related  to  tourist 
trade) .   Capital  goods  imports  for  projects  eligible  for  incentives 
under  the  new  liberalized  investment  code  approved  in  April  1989  are 
now  exempt  from  import  duties.   However,  the  average  tariff  rate 
remains  fairly  high  (about  45  percent)  and  the  tariff  rate  range 
remains  guite  wide. 

The  outlook  for  1990  and  beyond  appears  generally  positive.   The 
macroeconomic  environment  should  continue  to  improve,  as  the 
government  moves  to  correct  growing  fiscal  deficits  and  deal  with 
potential  inflationary  pressures.   The  fairly  liberal  foreign 
investment  law  offers  encouragement  to  foreign  investors  and  should 
offer  good  investment  opportunites.   Exports  are  expected  to  grow 
more  modestly  than  in  1989,  and  the  growth  in  imports  will  be  slower 
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U.S.  Exports  to  Paraguay 

After  two  years  of  growth,  U.S.  exports  decreased  from  $193.7 
million  to  $166.7  million  in  1989,  reflecting  primarily  a 
significant  contraction  in  machinery  and  transport  equipment  and 
modest  declines  in  telecommunications  equipment  and  consumer  goods 
exports.   In  other  product  lines,  such  as  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  and  tobacco  items,  there  were  export  increases.   In  1990, 
we  expect  some  recovery  in  exports  in  telecommunications  equipment 
and  machinery  and  transport  equipment. 

U.S.  Imports  from  Paraguay 

Over  the  last  three  years,  U.S.  imports  have  registered  increases, 
and  in  1989  the  increase  was  24  percent.   Approximately  two-thirds 
of  U.S.  imports  are  manufactured  products.   The  most  important 
imported  products  are  women's  coats  and  capes,  leather,  veneers  and 
plywood,  and  men's  and  boys'  coats  and  jackets. 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

The  United  States  ran  a  small  surplus  with  Paraguay  of  about  $100 
million  in  1989.   This  surplus  was  smaller  than  that  registered  in 
1988  of  approximately  $157  million.   A  slight  increase  in  imports 
and  a  drop  in  exports  explained  the  resulting  smaller  surplus  with 
Paraguay.   In  1990,  there  should  be  a  small  increase  in  the  surplus 
to  about  $165  million. 

(Note:  Global  Paraguayan  trade  data  are  based  on  estimates  that  are 
very  uncertain.) 
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PERU 


Total  Trade  Trends 

Peru  finished  1989  with  a  trade  surplus  of  over  $1  billion,  its 
first  trade  surplus  since  1985.   Exports  surged  32  percent  to  $3.55 
billion  while  imports  dropped  26  percent  to  $2.0  billion.   Peru  is 
in  its  second  year  of  extreme  economic  difficulties,  which  have 
depressed  domestic  demand,  thus  forcing  Peruvian  producers  to  target 
export  markets. 

Peru  continues  to  struggle  with  its  worst  economic  crisis  in  recent 
history.   Year-end  inflation  settled  at  2,775  percent  after  reaching 
a  midsummer  peak  of  over  5,000  percent.   Hyperinflation  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  12  percent  decline  in  the  gross  domestic 
product.   The  decline  was  featured  by  plummeting  consumption, 
increased  capital  flight,  and  low  levels  of  investment  and  imports. 
It  is  not  likely  Peru  will  offer  an  attractive  import  market  until 
the  new  government  implements  policies  that  address  the  structural 
causes  of  this  hyperinflationary  recession  (for  example,  price 
controls,  subsidies,  and  persistent  fiscal  deficits)  and  not  merely 
the  symptoms. 

The  government's  foreign  exchange  policies  have  played  a  key  role  in 
the  structural  imbalances  that  led  to  the  present  economic  crisis. 
The  inti  is  usually  worth  considerably  more  in  terms  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  at  the  official  rate  than  at  the  parallel  rate.   For  example, 
in  October  1989,  the  inti  was  worth  25  percent  more  at  the  official 
rate.   The  Peruvian  exporter  thus  obtained  intis  at  the  lower 
official  rate  from  the  Central  Bank,  whereas,  the  importer  paid  for 
dollars  at  the  higher  parallel  rate  for  most  imported  products.   The 
government  has  attempted  to  rectify  this  imbalance  by  allowing  more 
imports  entry  at  the  official  rate,  but  many  still  must  be  purchased 
at  the  parallel  rate. 

President  Garcia 's  refusal  to  service  the  international  debt  has 
isolated  Peru  from  the  international  financial  community.   Thus,  it 
is  virtually  impossible  for  foreign  companies  to  obtain  trade 
credits  when  trading  with  Peru.   In  response  to  this  situation,  the 
government  announced  in  1988  its  support  for  countertrade  and 
debt-for-product  transactions.   The  latter  amounted  to  little  in 
1989,  but  there  have  been  numerous  countertrade  transactions,  and 
interest  in  this  type  of  trade  has  been  growing. 

On  July  28,  1990,  Peru's  newly  elected  President  Alberto  Fujimori 
was  inaugurated.   The  new  government  has  yet  to  present  its  economic 
plan  or  stabilization  program  to  extract  Peru  from  its  current  dire 
economic  situation.   However,  the  President-elect  has  expressed  the 
need  for  Peru  to  repay  its  foreign  debt  and  has  held  preliminary 
meetings  with  officials  from  the  United  Nations,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  World  Bank,  and  Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
discuss  Peru's  economic  problems. 
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U.S.  Exports  to  Peru 

U.S.  exports  to  Peru  declined  13  percent  to  $690  million  in  1989, 
reflecting  lower  import  demand  by  Peru.   However,  the  United  States 
remains  Peru's  primary  supplier,  capturing  a  typical  28  percent  of 
the  market. 

The  composition  of  U.S.  exports  has  shifted  with  manufactured  goods 
registering  the  greatest  decline,  and  basic  foodstuffs  and  essential 
agricultural  inputs  accounting  for  the  greatest  increases.   Refined 
petroleum  products  are  still  the  principal  U.S.  export  in  volume 
terms,  but  their  value  declined  24  percent  in  1989.   Wheat  exports 
declined  37  percent  in  value  from  their  exceptionally  high  level  of 
$82  million  in  1988,  but  were  still  38  percent  above  1986  and  1987 
levels.   Rice  exports  jumped  from  almost  $6  million  in  1988  to  over 
$37  million  last  year.   Civil  engineering  and  contractors'  plant  and 
equipment  and  aircraft  equipment  registered  their  third  consecutive 
year  of  decline. 

U.S.  Imports  from  Peru 

U.S.  imports  from  Peru  jumped  24  percent  to  $815  million  last  year, 
mainly  because  of  higher  petroleum  prices.   The  United  States 
continued  to  be  Peru's  principal  market,  accounting  for  2  3  percent 
of  Peru's  exports. 

Refined  oil  products  amounted  to  $175  million  and  continued  to  be 
the  main  U.S.  import.   Jewelry  imports  surged  56  percent  to  $118 
million.   Coffee  imports  rose  slightly  despite  plunging  prices  on 
the  world  market.   Copper  imports  declined  from  $65  million  in  1988 
to  $59  million  in  1989. 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

The  United  States  had  a  trade  deficit  with  Peru  of  $125  million  in 
1989,  the  first  deficit  since  1986.   This  was  largely  due  to 
constrained  domestic  consumption  resulting  from  the  economic  crisis 
compounded  by  a  lack  of  trade  credits  and  restrictive  import 
policies.   It  is  likely  that  Peruvian  consumption  levels  will  remain 
depressed  resulting  in  a  trade  deficit  again  in  1990. 
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URUGUAY 


Total  Trade  Trends 

According  to  preliminary  Central  Bank  figures  for  1989, 
Uruguayan  exports  increased  14  percent  to  $1.6  billion,  while 
imports  grew  2  percent  to  $1.2  billion.   The  trade  surplus  of 
$403  million  is  a  record  amount. 

Drought  conditions  in  Uruguay  during  1989  had  a  strong  effect 
on  exports,  both  positive  and  negative.   Exports  of  beef,  live 
animals,  and  animal  products  rose  by  about  50  percent  as 
livestock  producers  reduced  their  herds.   A  decline  in  rice  and 
oilseed  exports  reflects  the  decrease  in  production  resulting 
from  the  drought.   On  the  other  hand,  the  drier  climate 
improved  wheat  production  and  led  to  higher  exports.   Exports 
of  textile,  wool,  and  leather  products  benefitted  from 
continued  strong  markets  in  developed  countries  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  local  strikes.   Overall,  economic  growth  was 
minimal,  with  GDP  increasing  only  0.5  percent. 

The  drought  had  an  important  impact  on  imports  as  well. 
Increased  fuel  oil  imports  were  required  to  generate 
electricity  due  to  the  slack  in  hydroelectric  power.   Petroleum 
imports  also  increased  because  of  the  rise  in  gasoline 
consumption  primarily  from  heavy  tourism.   Crude  oil  imports 
increased  24  percent  to  $139  million.   Not  including  petroleum 
products,  imports  declined  by  1  percent,  reflecting  sluggish 
consumer  demand  for  power  and  problems  in  some  import- 
substitution  industries. 

Uruguay's  new  government,  headed  by  President  Luis  Lacalle  was 
inaugurated  on  March  1.   This  administration  is  likely  to 
continue  the  liberal  trade  policies  followed  in  recent  years. 
President  Lacalle 's  highest  economic  priority  will  be  to  fight 
inflation,  which  reached  89  percent  in  1989  (the  highest  rate 
in  15  years) .   Emphasis  will  be  on  reducing  the  fiscal  deficit 
through  spending  cuts  and  revenue  increases,  as  well  as  through 
a  privatization  program  of  state  companies  (for  example,  the 
telecommunications  company) . 

U.S.  Exports  to  Uruguay 

U.S.  exports  to  Uruguay  grew  by  34  percent  in  1989  to  $133 
million,  significantly  outpacing  the  two  leading  suppliers, 
Brazil  and  Argentina.   Petroleum  products  led  the  way,  tripling 
to  $9  million.   Fertilizers  also  showed  large  gains  as  did 
exports  of  electronic  products  such  as  computers  and 
telecommunications.   The  drought  also  benefitted  U.S.  exporters 
as  local  livestock  producers  increased  their  imports  of  seeds 
to  improve  pastures. 
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U.S.  Imports  from  Uruguay 

Although  total  U.S.  imports  from  Uruguay  in  1989  fell  20 
percent  to  $218  million,  if  nonmonetary  gold  transactions  are 
discounted,  U.S.  imports  actually  increased  22  percent  to  $210 
million  (nonmonetary  gold  imports  dropped  from  $102  million  in 
1988  to  $8  million  last  year) .   Most  of  the  increase  in  U.S. 
imports  came  from  textiles,  apparel,  and  footwear,  as  well  as 
$11  million  in  transactions  of  silver  and  platinum  metals. 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

Including  the  nonmonetary  gold  transactions,  the  United  States 
ran  a  trade  deficit  with  Uruguay  of  $85  million  in  1989 
compared  with  $175  million  in  1988.   Excluding  these  special 
imports,  the  U.S.  deficit  was  $77  million  in  1989  and  $73 
million  in  1988. 
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VENEZUELA 


Total  Trade  Trends 

Venezuela's  trade  accounts  scored  a  dramatic  improvement  in  1989. 
Initial  estimates  are  that  Venezuela  registered  a  trade  surplus  of 
$5.3  billion  on  exports  of  $12.2  billion  and  imports  of  $6.9 
billion,  a  substantial  swing  from  the  $1.3  billion  deficit  of  1988. 
The  current  account  also  improved  and  may  have  registered  a  slight 
surplus . 

Petroleum's  share  in  total  exports  declined  to  76  percent  compared 
with  84  percent  in  1988,  reflecting  impressive  gains  made  by  the 
non-oil  sectors.  Non-oil  exports  amounted  to  an  estimated  $2.9 
billion.  The  private  sector's  share  was  $1.2  billion,  up  82  percent. 
The  surge  in  non-oil  exports  is  due  largely  to  the  sharp  drop  in 
local  consumption  causing  Venezuelan  firms  to  focus  more  on  foreign 
markets  and  a  realistic  exchange  rate  for  exports  together  with 
government  export  incentives,  for  example,  a  tax  rebate  on  exports. 

Meanwhile,  total  imports  declined  by  some  40  percent  to  $6.9  billion 
as  the  economy  adjusted  to  remove  demand  in  excess  of  the  economy's 
supply  capability.  Consumers,  business,  and  government  all  reduced 
demand  in  varying  degrees.   With  inflation  at  81  percent  and 
salaries  and  wages  not  rising  proportionately,  many  consumers  were 
forced  to  reduce  their  living  standards;   business  investment 
expenditures  also  declined;  and  in  the  government  sector,  there  was 
a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  fiscal  deficit  with  a  sharp  reduction  in 
capital  expenditures. 

Since  early  1989  the  Venezuelan  economy  has  been  undergoing 
dramatic  and  unprecedented  economic  reforms.  These  call  for  a 
market-oriented  approach,  stressing  efficiency  to  make  Venezuelan 
goods  more  competitive  at  home  and  in  international  markets. 
Restrictions  on  trade  and  foreign  investment  have  been  substantially 
liberalized.  Venezuela  is  to  be  less  dependent  on  oil  and  is  to 
diversify  non-oil  exports.   Most  foreign  investors  are  now  welcome, 
especially  those  that  help  increase  exports.   Government  is  to  play 
a  lesser  role  in  the  economy  and  plans  to  pursue  a  program  of 
privatization . 

Past  government  policy  protected  consumers  and  industry  alike 
through  complex  restrictions  on  imports,  subsidized  foreign  exchange 
rates,  controls  on  prices  and  interest  rates  as  well  as  through  a 
host  of  subsidies.  Although  growth  rates  were  up  in  1987  and  1988, 
the  cost  to  the  economy  of  these  policies  was  high.  The  proceeds 
from  oil  exports  could  no  longer  provide  sufficient  resources  to 
avoid  severe  imbalances  in  the  nation's  internal  and  external 
accounts  as  oil  prices  softened  and  foreign  commercial  bank  lending 
dried  up.  When  the  current  administration  took  office  in  February 
1989,  it  found  foreign  exchange  reserves  severely  decimated; 
inflation  at  35  percent;  the  fiscal  deficit  equal  to  a  huge  9 
percent  of  GDP,  and  a  record  current  account  deficit  of  $4.7  billion, 
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The  new  government  moved  quickly  to  institute  long  needed  reforms. 
In  March,  the  official  exchange  rate  was  adjusted  upward  from  an 
unrealistic  Bolivars  14.50  per  dollar  to  the  Bs. 37-39  per  dollar 
range.  In  addition  to  setting  a  free  floating  exchange  rate,  the 
government  overhauled  the  complex  import  control  system.  By  early 
1990,  some  85  percent  of  the  quantitative  import  restrictions  on 
manufactured  goods  had  been  eliminated.  Virtually  all  restrictions 
are  to  be  removed  by  the  fall  of  1990  (except  certain  luxuries  and 
goods  deemed  dangerous  to  health  and  national  security) . 

To  give  industry  breathing  room  to  adjust  to  foreign  competition, 
the  government  set  the  maximum  import  tariff  at  80  percent  (mostly 
applicable  to  consumer  goods)  with  subsequent  reductions 
programmed.   In  May  1990,  the  top  tariff  is  to  be  50  percent,  with 
annual  reductions  of  10  percentage  points  occurring  each  year  until 
the  maximum  rate  reaches  20  percent  by  1993. 

Venezuela  applied  for  accession  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  in  1989,  reflecting  its  outward  looking  policies  and  its 
interest  in  becoming  a  more  active  player  in  international  trade. 

The  reforms  were  not  without  cost.  The  huge  61.7  percent  devaluation 
of  the  Bolivar  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  dollar  sent  the  economy  into 
sharp  reverse.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  GDP  had  declined  an 
estimated   8-10  percent;  inflation  rose  an  unprecedented  81  percent 
due  to  devaluation  and  poor  crops;  consumption  spending  was  off 
40-80  percent  depending  on  the  sector  as  incomes  failed  to  keep  up 
with  the  rise  in  the  price  level;  imports,  manufacturing,  and 
construction  were  particularly  hard  hit;  and  unemployment  rose.  The 
large  international  debt  remained  to  be  settled  with  foreign  bank 
creditors. 

And  yet  there  were  hopeful  signs.  The  reforms  received  the  support 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the  World  Bank.  In  June 
1989,  the  Venezuelan  Government  negotiated  a  three-year  $5  billion 
extended  fund  facility  with  the  IMF.  Also,  the  World  Bank  approved 
two  large  structural  loans  totaling  some  $750  million  and 
disbursements  began  in  the  final  quarter  of  1989.   In  addition,  a 
major  improvement  occurred  in  the  external  accounts  and 
international  reserves,  and  there  were  initial  signs  that  the 
economy  was  stablizing. 

U.S.  Exports  to  Venezuela 

U.S. exports  to  Venezuela  declined  by  an  estimated  34  percent  in  1989 
due  to  the  contraction  in  the  Venezuelan  economy.  At  $3  billion, 
U.S.  exports  were  at  their  lowest  level  since  1983  in  nominal 
dollars. 
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The  implications  for  U.S.  trade  posed  by  the  reforms  are  manifold. 
The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  scrapped  the  import  substitution 
model.   U.S.  suppliers  will  be  able  to  compete  in  the  long- 
protected  consumer  goods  sectors  as  quantitative  restrictions  are 
eliminated  and   import  tariffs  decline. 

Since  there  is  an  emphasis  on  increasing  exports  from  Venezuela, 
U.S.  suppliers  are  in  a  good  position  to  provide  industrial 
materials  and  semifinished  goods  that  can  be  processed  into  finished 
articles  for  export.   Venezuela  is  considering  setting  up 
"maquiladora"  or  "in-bond"  operations  and  has  issued  regulations  for 
drawback  provisions. 

In  the  current  competitive  climate,  the  market  now  offers 
opportunities  for  exports  of  a  wide  range  of  cost-cutting  machinery 
and  equipment. 

The  liberal  foreign  investment  environment  should  bring  with  it 
increased  trade  opportunities  in  the  following  sectors:   petroleum, 
petrochemicals,  aluminum  and  steel,  mining  (coal  and  gold),  and 
agriculture. 

The  liberalization  of  trade  and  investment  poses  a  challenge  to  U.S. 
business.  U.S.  competitors  in  Europe  and  Japan  are  intensifying 
their  competition  and  are  making  inroads  on  the  still  strong  U.S. 
market  share  (about  4  0  percent) .   This  implies  renewed  efforts  are 
needed  by  existing  U.S.  participants  in  the  market;  firms  that  have 
hitherto  not  paid  attention  to  the  market  should  now  focus  on  it. 

After  the  current  adjustment  period,  it  is  expected  that  imports 
will  pickup  again.  Venezuela  will  continue  to  be  the  third  or  fourth 
largest  market  for  imports  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  1990. 

U.S.  Imports  From  Venezuela 

U.S.  imports  from  Venezuela  rose  a  dramatic  31  percent  in  1989  to 
$6.8  billion.  Oil  and  oil  products  accounted  88  percent  of  the 
total.   Other  major  imports  included  aluminum,  iron  ore  and 
concentrates,  and  shellfish. 

Bilateral  Trade  Balance 

The  contraction  of  the  economy  and  the  collapse  of  imports,  together 
with  improved  international  prices  for  Venezuela's  petroleum  exports 
were  the  principal  factors  leading  to  a  $3.8  billion  deficit  in  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  with  Venezuela.   With  economic  growth  in  the  zero 
to  2  percent  range  forecast  by  many  observers  for  1990,  U.S.  exports 
should  rebound  moderately.  Meanwhile,  U.S.  imports  should  also 
remain  strong,  and  the  United  States  will  again  have  a  deficit  with 
Venezuela,  although  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  1989. 
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Appendix  A 


Latin  American  Global  Trade  and  U.S.  Latin  American  Trade  Tables 


Note:    For  Latin  American  Trade  with  the  World  (prior  to  1989) , 
we  utilize  the  IFM  International  Financial  Statistics 
Country  Trade  Data,  line  77.   While  this  may  vary 
somewhat  from  previously  used  statistics,  we  have  found 
that,  over  time,  this  series  most  closely  approximates 
reported  country  data. 
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Appendix   B 


U.S.  Trade  with  Latin  America,  By  Major  Commodities 
By  Major  Commodities  (SITC  rev.  3) ,   1986-89 
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Appendix  C 


DESK  OFFICER  INFORMATION 


Additional  trade  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
Department  of  Commerce  Department  Desk  Officers. 


Argentina  and  Paraguay 

Randy  Mye 

Southern  Cone  Division 
Room  H-3025 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.C.   20230 
(202)  377-1548 

Brazil 


Bolivia  and  Peru 

Laura  Zeiger 
Andean  Division 
Room  H-3025 

U.S.  Departmet  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.C.   20230 
(202)  377-2521 

Caribbean  Basin 


Roger  J.  A.  Turner 
Souther  Cone  Division 
Room  H-3025 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.C.   20230 
(202)  377-3872 

Chile  and  Uruguay 

Mark  Siegelman 
Southern  Cone  Division 
Room  H-3025 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.C.   20230 
(202)  377-1495 

Mexico 


Thomas  Wilde 

Caribbean  Basin  Division 
Room  H-3020 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.C.   20230 
(202)  377-2527 

Colombia  and  Ecuador 

Laurie  MacNamara 

Andean  Division 

Room  H-3025 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Washington,  D.C.   20230 

(202)  377-1659 

Venezuela 


Paul  Dacher 
Mexico  Division 
Room  H-3028 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.C.   20230 
(202)  377-4464 


Herbert  A.  Lindow 
Andean  Division 
Room  H-3  02  5 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  D.C.   20230 
(202)  377-4303 
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